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UNRECORDED EVENTS 
IN THE LIFE OF 
THE FOUNDER AND. 
FIRST SETTLER OF 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 
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ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


CHAPTER | 


It was in 1827 or ’28 that a young couple in Ohio stood be- 
side a bubbling spring, where they had met clandestinely, un- 
der the shadow of a giant elm. The girl was weeping, while 
her devoted lover and former schoolmate was endeavoring to 
assuage her grief by words of comfort. A manly fellow, he 


was bitterly opposed in his suit by the girl’s father, for the 


unpardonable sin of being poor of purse. 


“It is good of you, Joseph, to say those things, yet I cannot 
free my mind of forebodings that all will not be well. Why 
Father should be so cruelly opposed to you, after our promise 
to him not to wed until you will have made a start in life, is 
beyond the reach of comprehension.” 


“Well, do not lose hope, little girl; we’ll circumvent him 
yet, if we but remain steadfast. Had I a few hundred dollars 
in hand now, we'd settle this affair, once for all, by fleeing to 
unknown parts; but under the conditions, we can only bide 
our time till providence comes our way. In the meantime, we 
can meet as often as it may be deemed expedient.” | 

“But oh, Joseph!” nervously seizing him by the coatsleeve, 
and looking among the trees, “I thought I heard footsteps 
approaching. What if, after all, Father has changed his mind 
about going to the village, and is now out hunting for me? 
I tremble lest he do you injury, should he come this way.” 

“Calm your fears, Marie. You merely heard the footsteps of 
Mr. Baker’s cow, which is feeding among the undergrowth. 
{ do not think your father would do me bodily harm even 
though he were to appear here. I certainly never wronged 
him,” 

“True enough, Joseph, but he becomes frantic at the mere 
mention of your name. We must not meet at this place again, 
for it is too near the house; besides, some one might come for 
a pail of water, in which event, the cat would be out of the 
bag, sure.” 

“What say you, then, to our meeting on Thursday after- 
noon of next week, by the three big cherry -trees near the 
corner of Cooper’s pasture. You know I expect to go away 
soon in quest of work; but before doing so, would like to 
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talk over plans concerning our future, and particularly to bid 
you good-by till we meet again.” 


“I trust that you will not be gone long before sending me 
word in some way,” raising her gingham apron to wipe the 
tears from her pretty face. “Yes, Joseph, I will be there, un- 
less something awful transpires to prevent me; but in any 
event, do not think of going away without seeing me again.” 

The young man, whose full name was Joseph Kelly, at once 
set about making preparations to séek his fortune in Cin- 
cinnati. Just what line of work he would pursue could not 
be determined until after his arrival there, He had some- 
times thought of finding employment on one of the steam- 
boats, plying up and down the river; or-still better, of seek- 
ing a position in one of the large mercantile houses. 

When Thursday morning arrived, the ambitious fellow was 
practically ready for the journey—all but the meeting of 
Marie. He had neither seen nor heard of her since their 
parting at the spring the week before; hence his nervous 
anxiety for the hour to arrive when he might again imprint 
upon her ruby lips that sacred ki—but pardon a slip of the 
pen; that was an affair of their own, in which the public 
should have no concern. 

Joseph arrived at the designated corner immediately after 
dinner, or so soon thereafter that he was not in the least 
surprised at not finding Marie in waiting. Taking from his 
pocket a small black case containing an ambrotype of him- 
self, which he had recently procured as a present for the girl, 
he placed within it a picce of paper on which had been writ- 
ten the following words: | 

“Yo Miss Marie Fulsom, Please accept my shadow for the 
moment, and wait for the original, who will be here soon. 
Joe.” 

He then arranged the case on the trunk of one of the trees, 
where it could not fail to be seen, and hid a few feet away 
in a clump of hazel to watch proceedings. 

An hour went by, but with no sign of Marie. The young 
man became restless, and marveled as to what had happened. 
So, carefully rising to his feet, he looked in the direction the 
girl would probably come, till the sudden snapping of a dry 
twig, as if being trod upon, caused him to drop to the ground 
again, and mutter in ecstacy to himself: “She’s coming, the 
little darling!” But a wait of ten minutes more brought 
nought but a three-year-old filly that had escaped from its 
mates in the pasture. 

Burdened with doubt and hope, Joseph paced back and 
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forth among the trees till after four o’clock, when, in desper- 
ation, he replaced the ambrotype into his pocket, with the 
determination to go to the young lady’s home to find out the 

. cause of her delay. When in sight of the house, he hesitated 
long enough to make observatons, but no signs of life being 
visible, he started straight for the domicile, this time to seck 
admission, On arriving at the door, however, he was met by 
a stranger, who came from around the house to inquire the 
visitor’s mission. 

“T came in quest of the Fulsom family,’ explained the vis- 
itor in a voice quavering with apprehension. 

“Och, dey ish nix here no more. I puyed py dish place ond 
more as five days pack, und I mein family moves from Penn- 
sylvania in purty quick, yah.” 

“Do you know where the family moved to?” 

“[ nix knows. When dey leave der place pehind, der boss 
und der vomans say, ‘dey goes py nowhere anyone’s can find. 
oud;’ and der gal cry like she feels pad about sometings. 
You knows dot gals?” 

“Yes, sir, I know every member of the family,” replied 
Joseph with aching heart. Thanking the German for his in- 
formation, he started on foot for the village, five miles away, 
where he learned nothing further concerning the Fulsoms 
than that they had passed through the village without one 
word as to whither bound. He therefore delayed his trip to 
Cincinnati, hopeful that by remaining home his chances of 
hearing from the girl by letter would be much better than if 
he went away. 

Marie’s mother had been dead for a number of years, since 
when a distant relative of Mr. Fulsom had been the family 
housekeeper. 

Weeks, succeeded by months, passed by without one word 
of information from the absent family. Joseph was therefore 
left in bitter despair to mourn the loss of the only girl he had 
ever loved. 


CHAPTER II 


Father Time, that great healer of lacerated hearts, eyentual- 
ly came to the relief of Joseph Kelly, by placing in his way 
a Virginia flower in the person of Miss Melinda Rader. Viva- 
cious of spirit, she was a beautiful girl, and possessed of that 
naive quality that. ever appeals to the members of the op- 
posite sex. Strange though it may seem, her resemblance to 
Miss Fulsom was remarkable. Had it been possible to place 
the two girls together, they would have been readily accepted 
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anywhere as twin sisters. What could have been more nat- 
ural, then, than for the disconsolate Joseph to seek solace 
at the shrine of her love? Like a sensible fellow, he 
courted and won her for a life companion. 


In afterttme, rumors began penetrating Ohio, from the then 
Territory of Wisconsin, of wonderfully rich lands, over which 
droves of elks, deer, and game of various kinds, roamed in 
profusion, To say nothing of the many other golden oppor- 
tunities presented, the hunting possibilities appealed to his 
sportive nature too strongly to remain in the Buckeye State. 

“If you think you can do better there than here, Joe,” said 
his good wife, “why, you just go ahead and pick out a loca- 
tion, and the children and I will follow after due time. I 
can shoot as straight as most any man, as you know, and 
therefore am not afraid of bears or Indians so long as the 
latter remain friendly.” 

“You are the right sort of a wife for a poor man to have, 
Melinda. [I shall therefore take my rifle and start on horse- 
back for the West tomorrow. Everything about the prem- 
ises is in fairly good shape anyway, besides I believe you are 
as good a manager as I am.” 

“T think ll get along all right, but— 

“But, what, my dear?” | 

“The thought that something awful might befall you, away 
off there alone, where I could not be at your aid, worries me 
most of all.” 

“Nothing is liable to happen to me there, my pet, that might 
not come upon me here; so banish all misgivings. By-the- 
way, Melinda, there is an ambrotype picture of me among my 
private papers, in an old tin box up stairs, which I want you 
to have before my departure; it is a very good likeness of me, 
too.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, Joe; what do you suppose I’ve been doing 
around here since becoming Mrs. Kelly? Jl ve had that pic- 
ture in my reticule since directly after the birth of our first 
child.” 

“Whew,” articulated Joe, with a look of perplexity. “How 
in creation did you come by it, Melinda?” 

“The story is too good to keep any longer, anyway, al- 
though I more than half promised our mutual friend, Mrs. 
Grace Turner, not to say anything about it. But, through 
her, I happen to know a good deal more concerning its his- 
tory than you ever saw fit to confide to me. Oh, grow red in 
the face, if you like, but you should have known better than 
to trust a woman with secrets you would not have others 
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know. On Grace’s final visit here, just before going back to 
Pennsylvania with her husband, she and I went up stairs to 
arrange her pallet for the night, and accidentally upset your 
tin box. The lid flew open, and out rolled your papers, to- 
gether with the precious picture you had had thken especially 
for your first girl which you would NOW present to ME! 
Yes, Grace told me all about your sad disappointment among 
the ‘cherry trees; how you fastened the picture to one of 
them, accompanied by the cutest little note imaginable, about 
your shadow!” 


“Melinda!” he exclaimed in desperation, “I-I-J—” 

“And just to think,” she went on, “that after your long wait 
in that patch of hazel, she never came. How your poor heart 
must have fluttered between sweet anticipation and cold dis- 
appointment. Why, yo—” 

“Melinda, dear! just one word in explan—” 

“Not one word, sir, till I’ve done,” raising her hand in 
warning. “As I commenced to Say, you even forgot to re- 
move from the case the little billetdoux, which is also in my 
possession. Now cease your stammering excuses, you silly fel- 
low, and wipe the perspiration from your face, for I do not 
care a single penny about the affair anyway, as it all oc- 
curred. long before either of us knew the other was in ex- 
istence. One thing though, I have the note, the picture, and 
original, and would not part with them for the whole world! 
so, there, now,” at which she fondly kissed her abashed 
spouse, whose relief from his previous moment of despair 
can only be imagined, 

A few years later, the Kelly family were the owners and 
managers of the principal hotel of Monroe, Wisconsin, It 
was a popular stopping place for the traveling public of that 
day, among which were quite frequently included one or more 
of the leading officials of the territory. To the unerring aim 
of Mr. Kelly’s rifle were the guests indebted for the luscious 
venison steaks, bear’s meat, wild turkey, and various other 
game which so frequently graced his table, to the populariza- 
tion of the hostelry. And it should not be forgotten that Mrs, 
Kelly superintended the cooking of those things, in which re- 
spect she was unsurpassed by the boasted chefs of modern 
days. 

On Mr. Kelly’s hunting trips, which sometimes extended 
into the pineries on the Wisconsin river, he was sometimes 
accompanied by another noted hunter of that district, by the 
name of Uncle Billy Blunt. The latter was an elder brother 
of another of Charles City’s early pioneers—Uncle Johnny 
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Blunt—who, at the time of his decease, owned a farm a mile 
or two north of this city. The two hunters were the staunch- 
est of friends, and many were the thrilling stories related by 
the old settlers of their adventures amid the wilds of Wiscon- 
sin. 


CHAPTER Ill 


On one occasion, the Kelly House was visited by an-old 
hunter who, for downright uniqueness, was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable character within that vast territorial domain. He 
wore a coonskin capa la Daniel Boone, while his face and 
hands were of the shade of a sheet of parchment. Extending 
down over his shoulders was a matted growth of unkempt 
hair, which evidently had never been associated with the 
civilizing influences of a comb. His apparel, including his: 
moccasins, were of buckskin, the fringed seams of which had 
been sewed together with thongs of like material, With a 
hatchet and two savage-looking knives adorning his wampum 
belt, he, uninvited, dropped into one of the office chairs, with 
a long-barreled rifle resting across his lap. Nothing seemed 
to escape his bead-like eyes. When addressed by the proprie- 
tor, his voice was more animal than human in tone; yet his 
pronunciation of words—the few that he uttered—indicated a 
man not void of some education. Looking from beneath a 
pair of heavy eye-brows, he interlocuted the host in a growl: 

“Are you Joe Kelly?” 

“I have long borne that name, sir. What is your title, 
please ?” 

“Rube Fulsom,” uttered after a moment of apparent medi- 
tation, y 

“Why, man,” exclaimed Mr. Kelly, excitedly, “can it be pos- 
sible that you are the Rube Fulsom I once knew back iu 
Ohio?” 

“I am hungry,” was the evasive reply. 

Mr. Kelly, who had never been known to turn a hungry 
man from his door, money or no money, ushered the stranger 
to a small table at one corner of the dining room where he 
was served with a hearty meal. The hunter’s eyes scanned 
every woman, whose curiosity had brought her to the door 
to peek in, as if he were searching for some one. Finally, 
when Mrs. Kelly entered to look after things, the strange 
guest dropped his knife and fork and fixed his eyes upon her 
with such intensity as to cause her to start from the roonn. 
Then he hastily blurted out: 
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“Wait a minute. Tell me your name, please.” 


“Tam Mrs, Kelly, the landlord’s wife.” 

“But I want to know your first name—who you were before 
marriage.” 

“Melinda is my first name, and Rader was the name of my 
father. But why do you ask these questions ?” 

His answer was a groan of disappointment. Getting up 
from the table, he strode for the office without answering 
Mrs. Kelly’s question. When Mr. Kelly tried to draw him 
out by asking whence he had come, and whither bound, he still 

_ remained as silent as the sphinx of Egypt; being further 
pressed, accompanied by the offer of a cigar, he picked up his 
gun and departed, without deigning to say thank you, for the 
favor he had received. 

“Joe,” said Mrs. Kelly, entering the hotel lobby, “what sort 
of a creature was that you sent in for a meal? It is fortunate 
no other guests were present, or they would have fled the 
place for good. And, ugh, what a pair of eyes! It gives me 
the shivers to think of them.” 

“He was a strange acting bird, 1’ll admit; but I could not 
turn the fellow away hungry; besides, it was not the regular 
meal-hour anyway, when guests were liable to be present.” 

“Why the fellow eyed me in the dining room like some wild 
beast of prey, till I began to retreat. Then he called to me to 
wait and wanted to know what my name was before mar- 
riage. When I informed him, he groaned as if in pain, and 
left the room without answering the only question I had asked 
him,” 

“Of one thing I feel sure, Melinda: something is bearing 
heavily on that fellow’s mind. I think he came here with a 
“deeper purpose in view than the obtaining of a meal. He posi- 
tively refused, however, to reveal, even to me, one word con- 
cerning his past.” 

“Who knows, Joe, but that he is an escaped criminal from 
justice, upon whose head there is a rich reward? But I’d give 
a cookie to know how he surmised your name.” 

“Oh, that was easy enough. He might have learned it 
through some of his fellow huntsmen, and then asked me, so 
as to be sure that I was the right fellow before saying that 
he was hungry. But, Melinda, in spite of that man’s weather- 
beaten countenance and hands, there was something strangely 
familiar about his personality that recalled to mind the father 
of Marie Fulsom, whom I once courted back in Ohio.” 

“Most anything is possible in this:age, Joe, except keeping 
the money one gets; but judging from what I have heard 
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about the suave manners of the Ohio Fulsom—excepting, per- 
haps, toward you—I hardly think it probable that he is the 
same man.” 

“Nevertheless, I shall make inquiries concerning him, for 
he has certainly aroused my curiosity. If he were the Ohio 
Fulsom, the fact that you happen to resemble Marie, would 
account for his close scrutinization of you,’ with which re- 
marks, the dialogue between husband and wife ended. 

Many of.the settlers of Wisconsin, along in the forties, met 


- and tried to enter into friendly conversation with the strange 


huntsman. Such old pioneers as Uncle Billy Hunt, John 
Hammond, Thomas Bragg, Mr. Stearns, Chris. Minert, Dan- 
iel Smiley, Henry Berkey, etcetera, knew him by his oc- 
casional calls upon them—generally from one to two years 
apart—but never were able to induce him to speak of his 
past. 3 

For some reason or other the fellow took to Mr. Berkey 
rather more than to anyone else in Green county. On a few 
occasions, when the weather was inclement, he slept over night 
in Mr. Berkey’s woodshed, positively refusing better accom- 
modation than was afforded by a large buffalo robe spread 
upon the ground-floor of the place designated. With Mr. 
Berkey, he would converse intelligently on historical events, 
proving beyond question that he had seen netter days; but 
once attempt to draw him out on matters personal, and he 
was off, perhaps, for another two years. 

When a three-year-old child, the writer still remembers . 
his first meeting with Ruben Fulsom. My mother was doing 
the family washing, that day, beside a brooklet near the home 
of Mr. Berkey, who was her father. While at play about 
her, I waded across the shallow stream and was met on the 
opposite bank by Old Rube, as he was familiarly spoken of, 
who appeared as suddenly from a clump of bushes as if just 
up out of the ground. Thinking him a real Indian, who was 
after her first born, Mother dashed across the creek, seized 
me in her arms, and fled toward the house. Mrs. Berkey, 
her mother, laughingly came to meet us, saying: ‘“Do not be 
frightened, Cass; that is only Old Rube Fulsom who wouldn't 
hurt a fly.” The occurrence took place in the summer of 1848; 
so the readers will therefore understand that Ruben Fulsom 
was, indeed, a real. character. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The time came, however, when the mysterious hunter ceased 
his visits to Green County. Its people were curious to know 
what had become of him. Certainly, he could not be absent- 
ing himself through umbrage taken at the citizens, for on his 
last visit among them they had humored him even to the ex- 
tent of refraining from further questioning relative to his past 
life. It was commonly understood, though, that much of his 
time was spent among the Chippewa or the Winnebago In- 
dians in the interior and northern portions of the State, which ° 
had now become a member of the Union. 

{mperative business demands about home were all that pre- 
vented the interested Mr. Kelly from shouldering his gun and 
going up north to make a personal investigation. Hearing 
that his friend, Uncle Billy Blunt, was about to go north for 
the usual winter’s hunt, he appealed to him to seek informa- 
tion concerning the missing Fulsom, from every source pos- 
sible, 

“Tl do all I can, Joe,” promised his friend, “for I also feel 
interested in the case. I half surmise, though, that neither 
you nor I will ever see Old Rube again.” 

When Uncle Billy returned early the following spring, it 
was to report the death of the mysterious hunter. The pre- 
vious year, his body had been found in the pine wilderness 
beside the trunk of a fallen tree, by a half-breed Chippewa 

Indian, hard by was his faithful dog, which had evidently 
died of starvation. Ruben had passed away from natural 
causes, carrying his secret, whatever it may have been, within 
his breast, Said Mr. Blunt: 

_ “The name of the half-breed was Labadie. He said that, as 
near as he could judge, Fulsom had been dead about a month 
when he discovered him. The rifle and few other equipments 
found with the deceased were appropriated by the finder, as a 
recompense for the trouble he had been to in giving burial. 
Labadie admitted to me his disappointment when, after rip- 
ping his leather-bound package from the inside of the dead 
man’s jacket, he found only an old ambrotype of a young wo- 
man, instead of a roll of bank bills. He turned it over to me 
as a worthless piece of property, which I now give to you to 
make use of as you see fit,” at which the speaker hurried on 
for his home, 

Joseph Kelly felt more interested in that picture than his 
friend had ever surmised. After being left alone, he stepped 
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to one side and studied it long and intently. Whatever were 

the thoughts that passed through his mind, none will ever 
know. The likeness had been taken many years before, and 
was so badly faded as to be almost unrecognizable to the 
average eye, but not so to his. It was-the real shadow of 
his former sweetheart, Miss Marie Fulsom! As Joseph had 


_surmised, the stranger-huntsman who had once visited. his 


home was none other than her father. Had Marie fled from 
him, and if so, whither? Was it not more than probable that 
the visit in question had been inspired by the forlorn hope 
that he would find her there, even though she had become the. 
wife of Joseph Kelly? To these questions no mortal being 


could give answer. 
* ok 


Emigrants came flocking into the state in such numbers as 
to make things rather too crowded for Mr. Kelly’s idea of 
unrestrained freedom. Three of his daughters had reached 
womanhood’s estate and been taken to wife, the eldest by 
Chris. Martin; the second by Chas. Haskell; and the third by 
a Mr. Stag dt of Monroe at the time. When his third 
daughter was married, Mr. Kelly, facetiously remarked to an 
acquaintance : 

“Ludlow, the young fellows are becoming altogether too 
numerous around here for my peace of mind. Up to date they 
have captured every marriageable daughtr I had, and it looks 
to me as if they are anxiously awaiting the day when the next 
one will have reached womanhood. The fact is, I’ve got to 
get my family away from this town, or pretty soon I’ll not 
have a girl left.” 

In 1850, Joseph Kelly arranged his business affairs in Wis- 
consin, preparatory to naking an extended search for a new 
home somewhere west of the Mississippi. “There is more 
room there,” he confided to his wife, “in which to expand one’s 
lungs.” So strapping his indispensible rifle over his shoulder, 
and whistling to the dog, he mounted a favorite horse and 
headed for the Hawkeye State. 

At that time, Northern Iowa was even more sparsely set- 
tled than was Southern Wisconsin when he moved there from 
Ohio. Buffalo abounded, and were chased by the Indians over 
the expansive prairies now covered by as fine a lot of farms 
as ever graced the continent. Elks, deer, bears, wolves, wild 
geese, ducks, grouse, and other game indigenous to the coun- 
try, also abounded to such an extent as to make it a paradise 
for hunters and trappers, 

Speculators and prospective settlers had entered the most 
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favorably located lands for a considerable distance west of 
the Mississippi. Undiscouraged, however, Mr. Kelly continued 
to travel west, feasting on the way on wild game, in what 
seemed to him the most invigorating climate he had ever 
experienced. On reaching the Cedar river, he took off his 
hat in ecstacy, sci sig at the top of his voice: “Eureka! 
Eureka!” 


at ae “What in the devil are you hollering at, Mister,” interro- 
‘hea gated a couple of white men, climbing up the bank of the 
| river with two fine strings of pickerel swinging over their 
shoulders, “Beg pardon, fellows, if I disturbed you; but I 
had, breathed in so much of this pure Iowa ozone that I jus’. 
simply had to ‘holler,’ that’s all.” 

“Well, if that’s all you want, just holler away till you get 
tired, but don’t try to stake out any ground here, for my 
pard and me have laid claim to all the land in sight, on both 
sides of the river. Understand”, which was in the vicinity of 
where Bradford and Nashua now flourish. 

“Very well, gents; I have no desire to interfere with your 
‘claims, but I understand that the fishing further up stream 
is a little better than here; besides, I have a tip on an al- 
mighty rich gold-ledge some ten or twalve miles up, which I 
wouldn’t exchange for forty such locations as this. Before the 
setting of many more suns, I’ll have the whole thing staked 
out. So long, boys,” at which he proceeded on his way, smil- 
ing to himself at the cupidity he had excited in the minds of 
the two men who took their positions on an elevated piece of 
ground, to watch him in open-mouthed wonder till he had 
disappeared in the distance. 


CHAPTER V 


It was in the fall of the year when Mr. Kelly reached the 
spot where Charles City now flourishes, All was a wilder- 
ness then. The nearest white settlement was thirty-five miles 
down the river, in Bremer county where Janesville is located. 
The next nearest settlement was at Ft. Atkinson, forty miles 
to the east. He found a large encampment of Winnebago 
Indians on the west side, between the Willow Springs Cream- 
ery and the building recently erected by the new water power 
company, some distance below. The Indians professed friend- 
ship, yet manifested considerable concern as to his mission. 
Assuring them that his coming was one of peace, he forded the 
river and made his camp among the burr-oak openings quite 
near what is now the business center of the city. After look- 
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ing around for a day or two, he was so pleased with the loca- 
tion that he laid claim to the land where our city was after- 
wards built. In making the selection, his business eye did not 
fail to make note of, and include in his claim, the fine water- 
power with its suggestive possibilities. 


The Indians proved to be great beggars, and hung around 
the white man’s camp a good deal of the time. They wanted 
“bac” or bacon or whatever else they got their eyes on, and 
sometimes when the owner was not looking, they did not hesi- 
tate to appropriate some article or other and walk away. He 
had to be on his guard lest they carried off everything in 
camp. 

On returning from a day’s hunt up the river, Mr. Kelly 

discovered that he had been robbed of two very important ar- 
ticles. During his absence some one had taken the liberty to 
open a cache, where he kept his stores, and walk off with 
every pound of sugar and coffee that he possessed. Tired 
and hungry after the chase, the loss made him furious. Seiz- 
ing his rifle, he shot a prowling dog dead that came up to 
smell of the carcass of a deer he had brought home. 
_ The report of the gun brought several excited Indians to 
the scene. Seeing what had occurred, they became threaten- 
ing in manner, as it was the dog of Chief Turkey-Horse, who 
happened to be away visiting White Cloud at Ft. Atkinson. 

“Get off my grounds d—d quick, you thieving vagabonds,” 
exclaimed the angry Mr. Kelly, brandishing his gtin as a 
club over their heads, “or V’ll brain every mother’s son of 
you!” “And what is more,” he called after the retiring In- 
dians, “If you don’t bring back that coffee and sugar some 
of your dirty tribe carried away during my absence, I’ll send 
for the troops to drive every one of your kind back to the 
reservation in Minnesota where you belong.” 

This last threat had more weight with the reds than the 
one to brain them. A tall young fellow who had taken no 
particular part in the war of words, shouldered the dead dog 
and went back with his companions to their own camp. With 
loaded gun at his side, Mr. Kelly kept close watch against a 
possible invasion during the night. Less things than the kill- 
ing of a Chief’s dog had been known to precipitate a bloody — 
war with the Indians, and it was well enough to be prepared 
for emergencies. Following the return of the Indians to their 
camp, a grand pow-wow was held. A little later, a squaw 
who seemed to have great authority, appeared among them, 
and while her voice could not be heard at so great a distance, 
it was evident from her gesticulations in the light of a big 
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camp-fire that she was speaking. When she had concluded 
her talk, the warriors gathered in a circle around three boil- 


ing kettles and participated in a wild dance, flourishing their 


tomahawks and other weapons. Their songs were weird in- 
deed. What was the meaning of all this the founder of 
Charles City was unable to determine. Later on, however, 
when the kettles were removed from the fire, and divided 
among three groups of braves, it dawned upon our hero that 
the Indians were merely taking advantage of the dog-feast his 
rifle had prepared for them. Thereafter, all became quiet. 


Next morning as Mr. Kelly was roasting some venison for 
his coffeeless meal, he was visited by the wife of Turkey- 
Horse and her two sons. The elder of the two was the same 
fellow that had carried away the body of the dog the pre- 
vious evening. Evidently both young men were half-breeds. 
Their mother had been handsome in her day. Void of the 
high cheek bones of the Indians, her features were as even 
as those of her white sister. Her red calico frock and buck- 
skin moccasins were adorned with beads of many hues, accom- 
panied by several long strands suspended from her neck. 
Plain gold rings, somewhat after the style of those worn by 
the proverbial Gipsy, dangled from her ears, while broad cir- 
cles of recently polished brass glittered on her wrists. All- 
in-all, her bearing was that which became the wife of a chief. 
After eyeing Mr. Kelly closely for a moment, she addressed , 
him in surprisingly good English: 4 S9ae8e 

“We are sorry for the trouble our peoptcamsea* you yes- 
terday, and my son brought back the coffee and sugar taken 
from you yesterday, which we forced the actual purloiner to 
give up. More, too, I have forbidden any of our people to 
approach your camp again without my permission,” 

“I thank you, my good woman, for what you have done, for 


‘TI surely need those two articles; but I am surprised at the 


fluency with which you speak English. How did you acquire 
that accomplishment ?” 

“Naturally enough, You see, I am a white woman, and 
knew the English language long before I became the wife of 
an Indian.” 

“Ah, that accounts, then, for the white blood in the veins 
of your two good looking sons, Would you mind telling me 
how you came to marry an Indian?” 

“Well, sir, it was not my will in the first place; yet I long 
since became reconciled to my fate, as you evidently became | 
reconciled to yours.” 

“Reconciled to mine; I do not quite grasp your meaning. 
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Have a piece of this broiled venison, Madam, you and your 


sons,” offering it on the end of a stick which had held it over 
the fire, The woman cut off a small slice and proceeded to 
eat it, but her sons, standing near by, stoically shook their 
heads, at which she said: 


“They ate a hearty meal in our own camp just before start- 
ing over here. But in answer to your former remark, let me 
ask you a few questions, which will perhaps, make my in- 
tended meaning plainer. Did you wed the first. girl or wo- 
man that you ever loved?” 

“N-no, I did not, come to think of it,” answered the inter- 
locuted with a quizzical smile. 

“You mourned over your first love for a time before be- 


coming reconciled to the second one, did you not?” 


“I-I certainly did; but are you a fortune-teller to know so 
much about my past?” 

“Not exactly a fortune-teller, as that term is understood, but 
I happen to know a good deal more about your case than you 
imagine; for I was even more than a schoolmate of yours 
back in Ohio.” 

“Why, my God, woman! you do not mean to tell me the—” 

“Yes, I know what you were going to say,” she interrupted, 
“but Iam nevertheless Marie Fulsom, your former sweetheart 


who was cruelly spirited away by her father!” 


“Impossible!” gasped the bewildered man, staggering 


against a tree for support. 


“Indeed it is possible, Joseph, and I can prove it to you by 
this charm,” pulling from her bosom a small golden locket 
which was suspended from her neck by a string, holding it up 
to view. “Do you not remember taking it from your watch 
chain and presenting it to me at our last meeting at the spring 
under the old elm?” He takes the trinket in his hand and ex- 
amines it closely, while she further remarks: “Realizing that 
more than a third of a century has wrought a wonderful 
change in my appearance, I recognized you, however, the mo- 
ment you first approached our encampment, but I thought it 
might not be best to make myself known.” 

“Miracle of miracles! This beats the story of the Arabian 


Nights beyond compare. Surely this is the identical locket 
I gave you, but I supposed you long since dead,” placing one 


hand over his brow, as if to recall the past. 

“I am dead, Joseph,” she replied with a sigh; “that is, we 
are both dead to each other so far as former relations are 
concerned; but,” tears glistening in her eyes, as she receives 
back the locket, “the past can never be forgotten.” 
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“How strange it all seems, Marie; but if you only knew the 


agony I endured at the time of your loss to me, you would 


then more fully realize that you were not alone in your mis- 


ery. But Time has been merciful to us both, no doubt, by dull- 


ing our poignant grief. When the woman I married was 
young, she was almost the counterpart of yourself in appear- 


ance. Only for that one reason, I probably never would have 


loved again. We lived happily together and raised quite a 
large family of boys and girls. What name do you go by 
among your people ?” 


‘“Mehanetah is the one they gave me, and the only one by 
which I am now known.” 

“It is rather musical in sound; but you have not yet told 
me the history of your life since our separation in Ohio. 
How did you happen to marry among the Indians?” 

‘Taking a seat on a stump near the fire, Mehanetah related 
the following graphic story: 

“The chances are, Joseph, that we . shall never meet again. 
Tomorrow, Turkey-Horse, who is my husband, will return 
from the Fort in time to take us all back to the reservation. 
1 shall never return here again, because your world and my 
world are too far apart,” bowing her head in reflection. 
“Father was a witness to our final meeting at the spring, 


-and heard every word that passed between us. Angered at 


our act, he straightway sold the farm, stock and most of the 
household goods to a German from Pennsylvania. The very 
next morning he packed the few effects reserved upon the 
wagon and left the country. I tried to get word to you before 
starting, but was watched too closely to do so. Father and 
the housekeeper together forced me to accompany them. I 
finally yielded, but with the determination to escape from them 
at the first opportunity, which never came. 

“At one of the river towns, the name of which I do not re- 
member, we boarded a boat and proceeded quite a distance 
down the Ohio. Again we traveled for weeks by land till near 
the Nebraska frontier, One morning after breakfast, Father 
went down the creek on which we were camped, in quest of 
game. He had not been gone long when a band of Sioux In- 
dians rushed the camp, taking the housekeeper and me pris- 
oners and fleeing west. 

“A few days after, our captors discovered that they were 
being pursued by a troop of cavalry. Then they murdered the 
housekeeper and scattered two of their number taking me 
North to trade to the Winnebagoes. I was purchased by Tur- 
key-Horse, who was then young, for ten horses, As his wile, 
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I have since borne him three children, the oldest dying when 
a small girl. I have received much better treatment from 
Turkey-Horse than is usually accorded women of the tribe,. 
and as for that matter, I have been treated with consider- 
ation by the Indians generally. While true affection has been 
lamentably lacking on my part, I have, as before indicated, be- 
come reconciled to the rulings of Fate,” sighing perceptibly as. 
she closed. 


Joseph Kelly, who had listened with profound interest to 
Mehanetah’s story, then gave an account of his strange visitor 
in Wisconsin, ending with a statement of his death and burial 
in the wilderness. 


“Poor man!” sighed Mehanetah, “both his misfortune and 
mine were due to his own perverseness, At the. time he vis- 
ited you in Monroe, he was no doubt searching for me, mis- 
trusting, perhaps, that my capture by the Indians had been 
inspired by you; but not finding me there, he ‘sped into the 
wilds of the territory to hunt on the then familiar grounds of 
the Winnebagoes, to which I had been taken by my purchaser 
for safe keeping. Afterwards, you know, the Winnebagoes 
were removed to a reservation in Minnesota. Father might 
have heard of my being sold to that tribe by the Sioux In- 
dians, and was abiding on the Wisconsin, perhaps, with the 
hope of ultimately finding me in that region. The ambrotype 
found in his clothing was undoubtedly the one I had procured 
as a present for you, but which he surreptitiously appropri- 
ated to himself, divining no doubt for whom it was intended.” 
Then arising to her feet she solemnly extended her hand for 
the last time to him who had once been the light of her girl- 
hood’s existence, saying: 

“I bid thee, Joseph, a final farewell upon earth not as Me- 
hanetah, to whom you are as nothing, but as Marie of the 
long ago, who loved only you till the cruel heel of Fate 
crushed out of existence her every hope—her life—leaving 
within her carnal body an altered being, as removed from the 
world in which you and she moved as Ceres is from this 
planet,” at which the mother and her sons departed. 

Was it the spirit of Marie speaking through the heart of 
Mehanetah? Anyway, the founder of Charles City never saw 
or heard of her again. 
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